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If he came in with his shoes on and his hat off, he invited a kick in the pants. Graham Stanford, I remember, caused a European mutiny in a block of flats in Calcutta because he refused to reprimand his bearer for persistently entering the room with his hat off. It was dumb insolence, they said. The bearer had been a ship's steward and was aping European manners.
Finally, there is this question of " loudness," in dress and talk. Most of us have been to parties where everybody is talking loudly and we, too, have to raise our voices to be heard. As a radio engineer might say, the noise level is higher in the United States, and, as we all speak to be heard and understood, it is necessary to " turn up the wick."
New York's glittering hotels were intensely overcrowded and were spewing visitors out on to the pavements. Nobody was allowed to stay longer than three days. I shared a room at the Devonshire, on West 55th Street, with two other members of The Daily Telegraph staff, Francis Whitmore, our city editor, and Jack Frost, our shipping correspondent. Two more genial and accommodating persons do not exist on the staff of the D.T. I know this because it was my objectionable practice to rise at six o'clock in the morning and switch on the radio. Not one squeak of protest did it raise, although it meant that we were bombarded with exhortations to buy this and that. " I love my husband and I love my baby and I love my biscuits sopped in gravy," chanted the radio. I was deeply sorry for Frost and Whit-inorc, but I had so little time, so much to hear and to do.
Whitmore returned good for evil by taking me to see the skyscrapers by night. I have seen the Taj Mahal at sunrise, the Pyramids and the Nile by moonlight, the floodlit silver .Parthenon, the Colosseum—the noblest monuments of East and West. Nothing compares with the New York skyscrapers. I had expected them to be meanly huddled, gashed with the chirk canyons of the streets. Instead they had the spaciousness and majesty of a mountain range. " Man-made cubist mountains," I called them in a broadcast over the Columbia network. At night the lights made them luminous ladders to the stars, while wisps of steam from hidden apertures at street-level turned the picture into aterwards dying in hospital from his injuries. He thus emulated Goering and cheated allied justice.shed in 1945, to which I have also referred.  On the other hand
